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iraditiohally research is done via the scientific 
aethod, vhich is quantitative; however, qualitative research is seen 
by Bome as a better vay to study rural education. Advocates of the 
quantitative viewpoint claia that it is the only vay to develop 
cuBulative knowledge. Advocates of the qualitative aethod reject the 
"^scientific** view as not being enough and as needing subjective 
understandings. Popp (1975) identifies two types pf educational 
inquiry, epistesic (concerning understanding of phenomena ind de&ling 
with questions of what is) and prescriptive (involving questions of 
action). Spisteiic inquiry is rewarded, recognized, and encouraged 
aiiong the acadoiics, while prescriptive inquiry serves the 
practitionex». Progress will co§e wheh_sultiple approaches are used. 
Additional approaches which hold prosise for research on rural 
education include ethnosethodology, case studies, anthropological 
field sethod, and policy research. Of all the Methods Mentioned 
above, policy research is the aost desirable and could have the aost 
ispact, for it chooses fros aiong conflicting seans for tha public 
good« Dealing directly with the issues confronting the decision 
Bakers and supplying tlaely, appropriate inforaation, geared to 
various alternatives, appears to be the best approach for research on 
rural education. (AH) 
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PHILOSOPHI 



Am M£THfiC6LO(3lCAL CQtaSQiS 



INTRODUCTIOr^ 



Whar I'm «out to say will not be popul*^ with very 
many of yr^ years we all h»e besn "tauc t" that the 

' scientif , ^^sznBCti^e' f and "experimental* -^apinsaches were 
the 'only ^wMT ^ ^ly'- Hogwash? We n^ve beer «old a bill of 
goods that rras ro*^ littj^e relevance m the "re 1' agendas of 
those acti^«iv u^volvec in rural educa-txnn ana research on 
rural educartxbr^ Ulhil^e this is a. bit of <«n 
oversimpli^irarxan, trying tor your- at- -^tnon. In 

this preserTr3K±ar* I hi90 to sho>i some o4 cfV€^f alacious 

thinking ttKT been going on^ tJrie^ly r-evi ^ -aome of the 

phi losophs:c;&L ^ Tal e nt s ssh oro- ai^ arx±-sgoni sifcs^ avd suggest 
some alteF"^n5i^ . laethschslsgies. 

^sFor-^ ^vBKi cbrT?i=Mn me as ^rcrttrer o** those 

wishy-wa^ r xummi ^, let «e pmrrt-oui: ttiatt : we a product of 
a very t -^sr ^^^ad ki^L * — Ely artlKcdosc i "ww i training 
program. T i- mattch ntf sSi^istirrjii, a<aKr=ax»3^ riesearch, 
design, ^tm LiiPi " i i proiersinmirm skills ag«BT^ -isiose of just 
about an * ru* — Lluj mi educactxonal i eKui'^clMi on the 
^ene toady 1*^^ jes^ rrrat: I ^aorgett:^ a :jtt: uacomf or table 
with my ''t^ -*1c ' ^^dariy . 



PHILOSOPHT^ 



A^xjK^ ever hac the 'piKasure' of doim^ some sort of 
r&searctt mrtt^tUst^ being asked ^ 'practitioner-^ to tell them 
what it ■ iiiu !■ how to use ^ne -findings? Or better yet, 
have you e-=*i^ ^*iwi asked to rcondact some researcn project to 
meet the n^^wss ^ some or^&ni^^adtxan^ Have you laobiced the 
tremendous ^mp "ttotween th^se tMO >«rld5? I watt£<± maintain 
that this due, in lar^ MHSure, to philosophical 

differences-* 



On d^e cne hand, tSe Ic^cal positivist researcher 
seeks txt, c m gro rf all possiti^e >«riabl«5. Hany times this 
means (if y<m ^oJtlow currency ir«K»meficlat:ions) to randomize out 
or otherwise^corrtrol as muca ^^ffiacxablli ty as you can humanly 
accomplish. 23a Edition, «e B— ii verv early that only those 
things that «c ca» operatioMliae (and quantify!) are worthy 
of researchiw. On the o U ig r Iwrty the practiitioner leans 

ther his/her own or that of 
itical 'realities' of the 

known for a long time that 
all kinds of advantages, 
aiviroruaents, and lower 
The practitioners, however. 



heavily on \mt l Uiiin jl experi 
fellow prac^gi riwqr n ) ^ and 
situation, i^^^vsearchers,^ 
carpeting in t:tt» classroom 
some of whrcfcrare better 1 
capital and ■■in it < i i^ance 
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have known the poll^cal ram^^sstions £rf installing that 
'luxui^ious carwa%-*^ 

Rand oMiziiMg put all of rSrose ' csvrf ounding' variables 
maks ^peri mental ■■riua — but y:^. makes -absolutely no sense 
when Aose variabl«Hir are part mwf± parcel o-F the 'true' 
envlTOi^Ment. I maxmtLMin that ttrxs distinction is probably 
more *3ar when the isscies are i m evaluated in terms o-F 
acade»^c versus pol|«:y re^earrrtv* We all know what acceptable 
acaui—i c reseanch cn^ails^ ad^ i ng the -Frontiers o-F 
knowiiedge; makiiriQ im unjusti fed ^zl aims; ^^iavinq narrow goals 
and iM Uii ir.L ; and inB9ftii.cafatLiity. What aboat policy research? 
Here mt -find ourMlve^ irt the naaost b-F u u ue r La xnty, under the 
gun tap mmkm atmm «ort: of decii^^an^ and soreiiv lacking 
supper>^^>v« (ttE^^. lb ^Monder- :r:tie practitioner looks dov^ on the 
acadB«fi^^ I TTijuMHigi^* 

Bv 4ar ttxe ^09% pre^relw^ posit ibn^ Ibgiicai 
positivrscm '^^a^sp k nsmm am lo gged empirxcj^ay or scienti-Fic 
empiricrsuo tiba^^ relara^welv ^au ar ^ trad±==aBg arr educational 
research. Swart «c it tms. tWBRu, >owever^, :rt: r^nains ' the' ^aey 
ttr view iiirt><3« AccomdtLng tac -a w am wii i Xl r:?<?7a) , the view 

similar to ^Hyicio^iifct.* mac^csLn oa^active view o-F riSK: 

woirld; >nep:t; ^.-r^te g^jtfw. LiWiWits; stfQ9ct resales ^ public 
scrutiny; ose .are^^Jtlly daefined tsrms; ant: iiKncally argue 
■FrxOT 'cause' xc ' eypte ct" - 

Kgrl i gi^r (l*r73> sfcescra^ais -Four waars or^ knowing o-F 
which the iDtfijacjiJ «^ %ienee (Irgacal positxvxsai is argued a£ 
being the bstisir wa^* Sijopes C3«74) argues thar - - we need 
deep—running ^ttaeor^i*© the k=a«S that have drx^ven alchemists 
out o-F cnemx»5*V ar^ ^wstrologEfs out o-f astronoey." (p. 6). 

The 5ijiAnti tafci models being advocatec here are 
general I v a g r a»:i d ts i;)a%« been a n s laged " -Fro* the natural 
sciences. AE:=:gH^<^iBg Ifest : 

In :s»ort. e^^^rit* are predicated upon a belie-F in 
the corr€srtne«ip 3^ tte scientl-Fic mettxsd as it is 
practi.ntf tfim nat^al sciences. <p^9) . 

Much the cduc^liiaQal research publisned in bur 
learned journals ^cjm^ mk^t^oat too much argument^ be classi-Fied 
as basic. Here» L usmg ^^el ' s (1967) definition o-F basic 
research : 

...the actlvit?p^ Mitaee xmediate aim is the quantitative 
-Formulatixn cr^ ^eri-^able general laws^ and whose 
ultimate ale ^ establishment o-F a system of concepts 
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and relations. in which all specific propositions are 
deducibie from a few general principles. <p. 81.) 

Further, Ebel argues that basic research findings offer little 
to the future improvement of educational practice. Three 
reasons are given: 

-Its record of past performance is very poor 
-The justifiable explanations of that poor performance 
cal 1 attention to serious basic difficulties that are 
unlikely to be overcome in the foreseeable future 
-The process of education is not a natural phenomenon 
of the kind that has sometimes rewarded scientific 
study in astronomy^ physics, chemistry, geology, and 
biology. <pp.81-2) . 



QUALITATIVE APPROACHES 

Before trying to resolve what appears to be a basic 
problem wi±h the current "correct' view of research, I need to 
address a different perspective on educational research. This 
perspective is that of the humanist (and other non 
quantitative or qualitative approaches). In speaking to a 
group of social scientists (sociologists), Schlesinger (1962) 
stated: 

...as an 'aid to the understanding of society and men, 
quantitative social research is admirable and indis-- 
pensible. As a guide to the significance of prob- 
lems, it is misleading when it exudes the assump- 
tion that only problems susceptibfe to quantitative 
solutions are important, (pp. 770—1) 



Another movement in de— quantifying educational 
research has hti.:.i that of the phenomenologists. Basic to this 
orientation ir> Viicr rejection (or at least a tempering) of an 
external human rep.iity. Reality, according to Turn?9r (1978), 
and based on t^. oarlier works o-f Husserl and Schutz, is 
subjective. 

Only by observing people in interaction, rather than 
in radical abstract i on, can the processes whereby 
actors come to share the same world be discovered, 
(p. 399). 

This is quite similar to Rist's (1976) discussion of 
the qualitative approach to research methodology wherein the 
research er s s 

..seek validity through personalized, intimate under- 
standings of the social phenomenon stressing "close 
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in" observations to achieve "factual, reliable, &^<^ 
confirmable" data. '(p. 17). 

While ethnomethodology is viewed by many as a sxr^^tUfm 
vehicle -for understanding, it does offer some prtawise- :-rx)r 
now, suffice it to quote Tur-r«Br (1978): 

Whlls not all ethni— fhodologists would gc: ttiis^^r, 
it ±5 a reasonable csnclusion thst "order^ is rat 
maiTTtained by some society "out there", baxt by 
peoples' capacity txt convince eac±i other Ttiat 
society is out ther&. (p. 421) 

A BRIEF SUIWARY AND A PHILOSOPHICAL CONCLUSION 

So far, I have pre sen ted (in somewhat overstayer 
terms) two primary philosophical viewpoints regarding -nB^^prrrr 
methodology. One, the quantitative, has been depicteit 
being derived from the natural sciences. Its advocates ^ I j^^v 
that it's the only way to develop cummulative knowledge TtWE 
other, the qualiirati ve, rejects the 'scientific' view ai? .^ot 
being enough, and needing understandings based on the 
subjective. 

Obviously, there are deep and serious differeoc*^ 
between these two positions. Not only are they diff er>Bt^.v 
respect to underlying assumptions, they derrive from t%* 
different views of truth, knowledge, and reality. 
Unfortunately, conversations between advocates of these 
positions rarely accomplish anything except getting ear 
upset. In many respects, dialogue between the two is ^ v 
"talking through each other" (Kuhn, 1974, p. 109.). 

While buying into one position or the other may - e 
very logical outcome of paradigm selection (conscious 4r 
unconscious), such an action has the undesirable (from 
viewpoint) outcome of excluding consideration of other 
positions. Loyalty also indicates a belief in only th^ 
position as the source of all truth. Whatever camp apr^s. to 
you, it is severely limited if it considers itself co»r c?^:e. 

THE PURPOSES OF RESEARCH 



Earlier in this paper, I hinted at twc primary 
functions or purposes of research. Popp (1975> identx-Fias two 
types of educational inquiry: epistemic, and prescr ipirlve-. 
The first, epistemic, is concerned with our understanding ^f 
phenomena, ^d deals with questions of what is» Second, 
prescriptive inquiry involves questions of actxon. Both 
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Epistemir inquiry rs 'ktst which seems to 
_ lized, and ^encouraged dmong the academics. 
Pres:3^pt:^^i«--::-Twtjiiry is that •>*Ttch serves tt>e practitioners; 
Pcpp - ^i Liaau '^ zl«^-fies the distlnctican: 

A js* ^oI principal whose conclusxans — ontintMily 
p^r3*M-csd new and wider oractical ^sr-sszLems HOuId be 
ccnrnganffed as incompetent while his screnti f 1 c 
grrrrn l^O iart would be heralded. 5sccse5^»J i^^^^cti- 

^tSjcstional inquiry produces :jn<m prool^s 
tt2r"€^< aoaking -furtiier practical rrrpLu-r^ ' anc? 
l^fer -SKSssary. Practical inquiry a^i»e a* closing 
cmcm^Tb-fjar-actical inquir-^ in any parricul^ imntext, 
wnw?w»^ epistemic inquiry seeks wilder hor in 
wr -n ~ ^ operate. (p. 3D). 

Ac- v>:?rDs of both types o-f inquiry -f^aai^ rhs^xcther -for 
^ailarv^ tc romplish what they are not d^i::me£: to do. Mhile 
:aany or ue ">er»e have <and probably will canti.w«»Be to; pursued 

-^s^arch, it is my opinion that trhit rsal rmpact will 
^De jrr tfie sr&a. of prescriptive (practical) i m xj.h ^i-h. it is 
wittr rhi^ nsrcjion that I now move into the nerrr^ section. 



rtETir£SnSLDB^~ FOR RESEARCH ON RURAL EDUCATIOiv 



Whil-^ I have indicated my personal dissatisfaction 
with ^s»-.ects o-f the logical positivism position, I want to 
emphrf^Stijre ^-^ere that it is not my intention to pursuade its 
^ot«^ abanconaient. For one thing 9 that would be slightly 
pres«<««ptjLous me to think I could have sacrh an impact. 
Seco*N:2ju it is my firm belief that progress will come about 
Mhsn multiple approaches are used. 

Soflie additional approaches which tscid promise for 
'esearch on rural education include: 

— ethnomethodology (as previously :crscussed. ) 
— anthropol ogi cal f i el d method 
—case studies 
-pol i cy research 

I'^ve become somewhat intrigued with ±3e la&t category, 
at the risk of ignoring the others, I wqiH^ like to 
tz^rrcentrate on policy research. First of all.4» what is policy 
research? It is a form of inquiry for purposes of 
in^srrtionally choosing from among conflictinc means to public 
gcMyhs. That's a mouthful! Non-choices dontt count nor do 
chx^^ss involving non— public concerns. Aca^anic research 
isrr*t much help when it comes to policy choizES. The policy 
maker must make choices under considerable lasKertainty, time 
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constraints^ aid CKTii tical realitx=e&« 

Sreen (1976^ maintains -that the methods o-f ^xodjkcy 
researxrti "...are ai£ivost invariably-iDne is tempted ^od ^say 
' necessar i 1 y ^ -crunTfc <p.l6.). Hcr also states: 

Furthermore, whereas the academic researcher :=an 
^a#-Ford Ltaftr "time necessary to re-fine his in iiiM i qation 
^e poli^ * moik er can aloost never do that. rEi is 
better -for tSie policy— mater to have some in-aB?nna— 
tlon, hoN gJiinr ^ crude, at the time he needs than 
±D have gapeL^ant in-Fomation too late. Cp- i^h^ 

What kind 3f i^ormation? Well^ as much as its 
w^ftil^Ehle, techniraJ! idttta — census, historical accoorts, even 
■■■ J'i^ii I research r^efAl-±s. In addition, since the act of 
-ry choice i s -ge mgif al 1 y performed in a political 
^~vx -onoient, in-f onn arx on regarding the political setting 
-i^i ate?) may be crxtical . By def ini tion," pol icy choice 
mvc ^^es alternative* Each of these alternatives requires a 
-one ast of probabi^^CKitcome. Typically, these forecasts are 
^k^os^ ::srt the basis of ttte best information available. Some 
rriiiR^« this can incl^Mte outcomes of sophisticated simulations 
(military war games example). Other times, "crude" data 

^saod puesses have rc -office. 

In this vi=e** of policy research, choices (or decisions 
-f yoet prefer) are ^^ot always made on a rational basis. The 
^ole of the researct»r, however, can be instrumental in 
-urnishing technicaL information, even if the choice is <in 
Sreen'^s words) .^.j^^termined by the moral, emotional, and 
prudential character of men set loose to advocate their views 
m a political setting." (p. 17.). 



CONCLUSION 



It seems to me that research on rural education (^s 
well as 'other ' education) is bound to have a greater impact 
if that research is policy research. Dealing directly with 
the issues confronting our decision (or choice) makers, and 
supplying timely, appropriate information, geared to the 
various alternatives, appears to be a better approach. Keep 
in mind that policy research doesn't preclude the positivist's 
technology, but, hopefully^ I've convinced you that we need to 
develop a tolerance for other orientations as well. 



EKLC 
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